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THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS. 

Interview   given   by  Mr.   Balfour    to   the  American    Press. 


"  The  phrase  '  freedom  of  the  seas '  is, 
naturally,  attractive  to  British  and  American 
ears.  For  the  extension  of  freedom  into  all 
departments  of  life  and  over  the  whole  world 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  aspirations  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  efforts  towards 
that  end  have  formed  no  small  jjart  of  their 
contribution  to  civilisation.  But  '  freedom ' 
is  a  word  of  many  meanings  ;  and  we  shall  do 
well  to  consider  in  what  meaning  the  Germans 
use  it  when  they  ask  for  it,  not  (it  may  be  safely 
said)  because  they  love  Freedom  but  because 
they  hate  Britain. 

"  About  the  '  freedom  of  the  seas,'  in  one 
sense,  we  are  all  agreed.  England  and  Holland 
fought  for  it  in  times  gone  by.  To  their  success 
the  United  States  may  be  said  to  owe  its  very 
existence. 

"  For  if,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  mari- 
time claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been 
admitted,  whatever  else  .North  America  might 
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have  been  it  would  not  have  been  English- 
speaking.  It  neither  would  have  employed  the 
language,  nor  obeyed  the  laws,  nor  enjoyed  the 
institutions,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  of 
British  origin. 

"  But  the  '  freedom  of  the  seas,'  desired  by 
the  modern  German,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  freedom  for  which  our  forefathers 
fought  in  days  of  old.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  The  most  simple  minded  must  feel 
suspicious  when  they  find- that  these  missionaries 
of  maritime  freedom  are  the  very  same  persons 
who  preach  and  who  practice  upon  the  land  the 
extremest  doctrines  of  military  absolutism. 

"  Ever  since  the  genius  of  Bismarck  created 
the  German  Empire  by  Prussian  rifles,  welding 
the  German  people  into  a  great  unity  by  military 
means,  on  a  military  basis,  German  ambitions 
have  been  a  cause  of  unrest  to  the  entire  world. 
Commercial  and  political  domination,  depending 
upon  a  gigantic  army  autocratically  governed, 
has  been  and  is  the  German  ideal. 

"  If,  then,  Germany  wants  what  she  calls 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  it  is  solely  as  a  means 
whereby  this  ideal  may  receive  world  wide 
extension.  The  power  of  Napoleon  never  ex- 
tended   beyond    the    coast    line     of    Europe. 


Further  progress  was  barred  by  the  British 
fleets  and  by  them  alone.  Germany  is  deter- 
mined to  endure  no  such  Hmitations  ;  and  if  she 
cannot  defeat  her  enemies  at  sea,  at  least,  she 
will  paralyse  their  sea  power. 

"  There  is  a  characteristic  simplicity  in 
the  methods  by  which  she  sets  about  attaining 
this  object.  She  poses  as  a  reformer  of  inter- 
national law,  though  international  law  has  never 
bound  her  for  an  hour.  She  objects  to  '  economic 
pressure  '  when  it  is  exercised  by  a  fleet,  though 
she  sets  no  limit  to  the  brutal  completeness  with 
which  economic  pressure  may  be  imposed  by  an 
army.  She  sighs  over  the  suffering  which  war 
imposes  upon  peaceful  commerce,  though  her 
own  methods  of  dealing  with  peaceful  commerce 
would  have  wrung  the  conscience  of  Captain 
Kidd.  She  denounces  the  maritime  methods 
of  the  Allies,  though  in  her  efforts  to  defeat 
them  she  is  deterred  neither  by  the  rules  of  war, 
the  appeal  of  humanity,  nor  the  rights  of  neutrals. 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  the  cause  of  Peace,  of  progress,  or  of  liberty 
which  preoccupies  her  when  in  the  name  of 
Freedom,  she  urges  fundamental  changes  in 
maritime  practice.     Her  manifest  object  is  to 


shatter  an  obstacle  which  now  stands  in  her 
way,  as  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  masterful  genius  who  was  her 
oppressor  and  is  her  model. 

"  Not  along  this  path  are  peace  and  liberty 
to  be  obtained.  To  paralyse  naval  power  and 
leave  military  power  uncontrolled  is  surely  the 
worst  injury  which  international  law  can  inflict 
upon  mankind. 

"  Let  me  confirm  this  truth  by  dwelling  for 
a  moment  on  an  aspect  of  it  which  is,  I  think, 
too  often  forgotten.  It  should  be  observed 
that  even  if  the  German  proposal  were  carried 
out  in  its  entirety  it  would  do  nothing  to  relieve 
the  world  from  the  burden  of  armaments. 

"  Fleets  would  still  be  indispensable.  But 
their  relative  value  would  suffer  change.  They 
could  no  longer  be  used  to  exercise  pressure 
upon  an  enemy  except  in  conjunction  mth  an 
army.  The  gainers  by  the  change  would,  there- 
fore, be  the  nations  v/ho  possessed  armies — 
the  military  monarchies.  Interference  mth 
trade  would  be  stopped  ;  but  oversea  invasion 
would  be  permitted.  The  proposed  change 
would,  therefore,  not  merely  diminish  the 
importance  of  sea  power,  but  it  would  diminish 


it  most  in  the  case  of  non-military  States,  like 
America  and  Britain. 

"  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Germany,  in 
her  desire  to  appropriate  some  Germanised 
portions  of  South  America  came  into  conflict 
with  the  United  States  over  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  United  States,  bound  by  the  Doctrine  of 
'  Freedom  of  the  seas  '  could  aim  no  blow  at  her 
enemy  until  she  herself  had  created  a  large  army 
and  become  for  the  time  being  a  military  com- 
munity. Her  sea  power  would  be  useless  or 
nearly  so.     Her  land  power  would  not  exist. 

"  But  more  than  this  might  happen.  Let  us 
suppose  the  desired  change  had  been  effected. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  maritime  nations, 
accepting  the  new  situation,  thought  themselves 
relieved  from  all  necessity  of  protecting  their 
sea-borne  commerce,  and  arranged  their  pro- 
grammes of  naval  ship-building  accordingly. 
For  some  time  it  would  probably  proceed  on 
legal  lines.  Commerce,  even  hostile  commerce, 
would  be  unhampered.  But  a  change  might 
happen.  Some  unforeseen  circumstance  might 
make  the  German  General  Staff  think  it  to  be 
to  the  interest  of  its  nation  to  cast  to  the  winds 
the    '  freedom   of    the   seas '    and,   in    defiance 
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of  the   new  law,  to   destroy   the    trade   of   its 
enemies. 

"  Could  anybody  suggest  after  our  experience 
in  this  war,  after  reading  German  histories  and 
German  theories  of  politics,  that  Germany  would 
be  prevented  from  taking  such  a  step  by  the 
mere  fact  that  it  was  a  breach  of  international 
treaties  to  which  she  was  a  party  ?  She  would 
never  hesitate — and  the  only  result  of  the  cession 
by  the  specific  powers  of  their  maritime  rights 
would  be  that  the  military  powers  would  seize 
the  weapon  for  their  own  purpose  and  turn  it 
against  those  who  had  too  hastily  abandoned  it. 

"  Thus  we  are  forced  to  the  sorrowful 
recognition  of  the  weakness  of  international 
law  so  long  as  it  is  unsupported  by  international 
authority. 

"  While  this  state  of  things  is  permitted  to 
endure,  drastic  changes  in  international  law 
well  may  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  for  if  the 
new  rules  should  involve  serious  limitations  of 
belligerent  powers,  they  would  be  broken  as 
soon  as  it  suited  the  interests  of  the  aggressor  ; 
and  his  victim  would  be  helpless.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous.  It  is  bad  that  law 
should  be  defied.     It  is  far  worse  that  it  should 


injure  the  well  disposed.  Yet  this  is  what  would 
inevitably  happen,  since  law  unsupported  by 
authority  will  hamper  everybody  but  the 
criminal. 

"  Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  great 
problem  which  lies  behind  all  the  changing 
aspects  of  this  tremendous  war.  When  it  is 
brought  to  an  end,  how  is  civilised  mankind  so 
to  reorganise  itself  that  similar  catastrophies 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  recur  ? 

"  The  problem  is  insistent,  though  its  full 
solution  may  be  beyond  our  powers  at  this 
stage  of  our  development.   - 

"  But,  surely,  even  now,  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  if  substantial  progress  is  to  be  made  toward 
securing  the  peace  of  the  world  and  a  free 
development  of  its  constituent  nations,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  British 
Empire  should  explicitly  recognise,  what  all 
instinctively  know,  that  on  these  great  subjects 
they  share  a  common  ideal. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  in  even  hinting  at 
the  possibility  of  co-operation  between  these 
two  countries  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground. 
The  fact  that  American  independence  was 
wrested  by  force  from   Great   Britain  colours 
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the  whole  view  which  some  Americans  take  of 
the  '  natural '  relations  between  the  two  com- 
munities. Others  are  impatient  of  anything 
which  they  regard  as  a  sentimental  appeal  to 
community  of  race  ;  holding  that  in  respect  of 
important  sections  of  the  American  people  this 
community  of  race  does  not,  in  fact,  exist. 
Others  again  think  that  any  argument  based  on 
a  similarity  of  laws  and  institutions  belittles 
the  greatness  of  America's  contribution  to  the 
political  development  of  the  modern  world. 

"  Rightly  understood,  however,  what  I  have 
to  say  is  quite  independent  of  individual  views 
on  any  of  these  subjects.  It  is  based  on  the 
unquestioned  fact  that  the  growth  of  British 
laws,  British  forms  of  Government,  British 
literature  and  modes  of  thought  was  the  slow 
work  of  centuries  ;  that  among  the  co-heirs 
of  these  age-long  labours  were  the  great  men 
who  founded  the  United  States  ;  and  that  the 
two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
after  the  political  separation,  developed  along 
parallel  lines.  So  it  has  come  about  that 
whether  they  be  friendly  or  quarrelsome,  whether 
they  rejoice  in  their  agreements  or  cultivate 
their  differences,  they  can  no  more  get  rid  of  a 
certain  fundamental  similarity  of  outlook  than 
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children  horn  of  the  same  parents  and  brought 
up  in  the  same  home.  Whether,  therefore,  you 
study  poHtical  thought  in  Great  Britain  or 
America,  in  Canada  or  in  AustraHa,  you  will 
find  it  presents  the  sharpest  and  most  irre- 
concilable contrast  to  political  thought  in 
the  Prussian  Kingdom,  or  in  tha^t  German 
Empire  into  wliich,  with  no  modification  of 
aims  or  spirit,  the  Prussian  Kingdom  has 
developed.  Holding,  as  I  do,  that  this  war  is 
essentially  a  struggle  between  these  two  ideals 
of  ancient  growth,  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the 
result  of  tlmt  struggle  America  is  no  less  con- 
cerned than  the  British  Empire. 

"  Now,  if  this  statement,  wliich  represents 
the  most  unchanging  element  in  my  political 
creed,  has  in  it  any  element  of  truth,  how  does  it 
bear  upon  the  narrower  issues  upon  which  I 
dwelt  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  interview  ? 
In  other  words,  what  are  the  practical  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  it  ? 

"  My  own  conclusions  are  these  : — If  in  our 
time,  any  substantial  effort  is  to  be  made 
toward  ensuring  the  permanent  triumph  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ideal,  the  great  communities  which 
accept  it  must  work  together.  And  in  working 
together  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  law  is 
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not  enough.  _  Behind  law  there  must  be  power. 
It  is  good  that  arbitration  should  be  encouraged. 
It  is  good  that  the  accepted  practices  of  warfare 
should  become  ever  more  humane.  It  is  good 
that  before  peace  is  broken  the  would-be 
belligerents  should  be  compelled  to  discuss  their 
diiferences  in  some  congress  of  the  nations. 
It  is  good  that  the  security  of  the  smaller 
states  should  be  fenced  round  with  peculiar 
care.  But  all  the  precautions  are  mere  scraps 
of  paper  unless  they  can  be  enforced.  We 
delude  ourselves  if  we  think  we  are  doing  God 
service  merely  by  passing  good  resolutions. 
What  is  needed  now,  and  will  be  needed  so  long 
as  militarism  is  unconquered,  is  the  machinery 
for  enforcing  them  ;  and  the  contrivance  of 
such  a  machinery  will  tax  to  its  utmost  the 
statesmanship  of  the  world. 

"  I  have  no  contribution  to  make  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Yet  this  much  seems 
clear.  If  there  is  to  be  any  effective  sanction 
behind  the  desire  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  to  preserve  the  world's  peace  and  the 
free  development  of  the  nations/  that  sanction 
must  consist  largely  in  the  potential  use  of  sea- 
power.  For  two  generations  and  more  after 
the  last  great  war  Britain  was  without  a  rival 
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on  the  sea.  During  this  period  Belgium  became 
a  state,  Greece  secured  her  independence, 
the  unity  of  Italy  was  achieved,  the  South 
American  republics  were  established,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  came  into  being. 

"  To  me  it  seems  that  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  history  by  those  who  love  peace,  freedom 
and  security,  is  not  that  Britain  and  x4.merica 
should  be  deprived,  or  should  deprive  themselves 
of  the  maritime  powers  they  now  possess,  but 
that,  if  possible,  those  powers  should  be  organised 
in  the  interests  of  an  ideal  common  to  the  two 
states,  an  ideal  upon  whose  progressive  realisa- 
tion the  happiness  and  peace  of  the  world  must 
largely  depend." 


